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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Perhaps this entire picture of 
industrial strife would assume a 
new clarity if we should cease to 
view human beings in generic 
terms. We speak glibly of “labor,” 
of “management” and of “capi- 
tal” as tho they were distinct 
species and congenital enemies. 
These may be convenient han- 
dles, but they have no economic 
validity. In reality, we have only 
men who work, others who direct 
them, and yet others who are 
willing to put their surplus dol- 
lars into productive channels. 

When any one of these groups 
loses confidence in another, all 
three suffer. We saw this demon- 
strated in the depression rs. 
Capital’s timidity brought man- 
agement’s expansion plans to a 
stalemate—and labor presently 
was without a job. 

In the current proposal to de- 
termine wage rates by gov’t fiat 
We see a grave danger to the very 
group initiating the action. This 
isn’t to say that “ability to pay” 
has nothing to do with the is- 
sue. Obviously, it has everything 
to do with it. But if gov’t as- 
sumes the responsibility of rais- 
ing wage rates arbitrarily in pros- 
perous periods it can hardly evade 
the responsibility of reducing 
these rates when profits are less 
lush. It is a sword that cuts two 
ways — and the workingman’s 
neck is likely to get in the path 
of the downward swish. 

Labor is prone to speak of our 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


“profit system,” forgetting that 
it is in reality a system of profit 
and loss. Studying the _ record, 
one is tempted to conclude that 
failure is the normal course of 
enterprise. Seven businesses in 10 
expire within their Ist 5 yrs. Of 
the 100-plus firms who have made 
automobiles since the century’s 
turn, half-a-handful survive. 
Gen’l Motors remains because of 
its strong capital position. It is 
a reservoir for the savings of 
thousands of small shareholders, 
with confidence in the corp’n’s 
management. But if manage- 
ment is denied its natural pre- 
rogative thru gov’t edict, capital 
loses its primary incentive and 
labor eventually shares in that 
loss. 


CHINA: Many yrs ago, an Am- 
erican missionary was told by one 
of China’s numerous. war-lords 
that his army was no _ longer 
fighting a neighboring clan. “Ah,” 
said the missionary exultingly, 
“then the war is over!” “Oh, no,” 
replied the war-lord  blandly. 
“the war goes on; we have just 
quit fighting.” 

It would be easy, in view of 
current headlines, to become over- 
optimistic on China’s position. If 
CHIANG and the Communists 
patch a peace, as now seems pos- 
sible, the fundamental problem 
of China’s peasants must yet be 
settled. Fighting may cease; the 
war will go on. 


Fe) 


SHIFTING SANDS 


With the Houseware Show 
now in session and the Home 
Furnishings Mkt opening this 
wk, buyers are flocking to 
Chicago. Merchandise and ho- 
tel rooms are about equally 
scarce. There’s talk of revo- 
lutionary new lines, but not 
much on display, and still less 
offered for early del’y. It’s ob- 
vious that no source can fill 
all orders from eager buyers 
Informal rationing will pre- 
vail. Established buyers who 
have stuck by old-line mfgrs 
will get preference .. . End of 
tire rationing doesn’t denote 
plentiful supply. There’s now 
enough synthetic rubber (we 
can produce 1,400,000 tons a 
yr) but tire mfgrs can’t hope 
to cope with pent-up demand. 
Note Studebaker announce- 
ment that new cars hence- 
forth will carry 5 tires. Big 
tire concerns, who value their 
contracts with auto producers 
have never liked 4-tire edict. 
Other automobile makers will 
be pressured to follow Stude- 
baker lead, 


leaving few- 
er tires for S 
retail pass- 
enger 


car 
trade, 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 














“We have been disturbed by re- 
ports that some institutions of 
higher learning are giving veter- 
ans the cold shoulder. We want to 
find out what it’s all about.” — 
JOHN H PRICE, pres, Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Joint Veterans 
Commission, announcing survey of 
colleges and universities in Greater 
Cleveland area. (Rumors originat- 
ing in various parts of U S hint 
some institutions aren’t too eager 
to have vets on campus. Reluc- 
tance may be due in part to fact 
that most schools are already over- 
crowded.) 1-Q 


“ ” 


“On acc’t of her poisonous 
tongue, and especially on acc’t of 
her ability as a snooper, Fraulein 
“MAGDALENE SCHOEL .. . is, on orders 
Sof the military gov’t, declared to 
be the official gossip monger of 
Bad Kissengen.”—Bulletin public- 
ly posted in once-fashionable Ger- 
man spa, on order of Capt MERLE 
A Portrer, American military gov- 
ernor. 2-Q 


“ ” 


“I’m tired of shoving that stuff 
‘down customer’s throats. From now 
on, my customers get only good 
merchandise. The war’s over.” 
Lovis BOLDREGHINI, owner of five 
liquor stores, Houston, Tex, as he 
ordered destruction of $80,000 
worth of wartime alcoholic bever- 
ages. 3-Q 

“I just want to go back and 
thank her and her family.”—S/Sgt 
LEONARD Rocers, Syracuse, N Y, 
who re-enlisted in Army in order 
to ret’n to Europe, express his ap- 
preciation to a French girl under- 
ground worker, who aided his es- 
cape to England. 4-Q 

“The (fact-finding) 
ruled that Gen’l Motors’ ability 
to pay shall be considered as a fac- 
tor in determining an increase in 
wages .. . Thus the board would 
assume the most vital function of 
management . . Should Gen’ 
Motors, assuming it is more effi- 
cient, be req’d to pay more for 
materials, for transportation, for 
services or for wages than its 
competition? And how much more 
determined by a_ political gov’t 
agency?” — ALFRED P S Loan, Jr, 


es The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office = 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





board’ has — 





chairman, and C E WIZILsoN, pres, 
of Gen’l Motors, in a joint state- 
ment explaining corporation’s rea- 
son for refusing to co-operate with 
Truman’s fact-finding panel. 5-Q 

“Gen’l Motors is out of step with 
America.” — WALTER REUTHER, V-D, 
United Auto Workers, in charge of 
Gen’l Motors Div, commenting on 
above statement. 6-Q 

“ ” 

“It is unfortunate that Calif has 
no whipping-post law with which 
to punish wife-beaters.” — Judge 
H LeonarpD KaurmMan, Los Angeles, 
sentencing 3 miscreants to 30-day 
jail terms. (So that families would 
not be deprived of income, Judge 
ruled that term could be served on 
15 successive week-ends.) 7-Q 


“ ” 


“I have taken a big house in 
Washington. I want a place to en- 
tertain my relatives when they vis- 
it me. Most people don’t like their 
in-laws, but I do.”—Sen W LEE 
O’DANIEL, Tex. 8-Q 

“I find it is a waste of time to 
appeal to education authorities.”— 
Geo BEernarD SHaw, adopting Brit- 
on’s traditional privilege of writ- 
ing a letter to London Times, ex- 
plaining his new draft of the Eng- 
lish alphabet “with which every 
sound in our speech can be written 
with one graphic and easily writ- 
ten symbol without crosses or 
dots.” 9-Q 

“The authority of the supreme 
commander to act remains unim- 
paired ... his decision will be con- 
trolling . . our agreement safe- 
guards the efficient administra- 
tion set up under the supreme al- 
lied commander.”—Sec’y of State 
Jas F Byrnes, seeking to assure 





public on most controversial is- 
sue of Moscow agreement, the 
joint control by Big 3 of Japan. 
(Remains to be seen whether 
Gen’l Mac ArTHUR and congress- 
ional critics will be placated. Mac 
ARTHUR comment: “With good will 
on the part of those concerned, it 
is my fervent hope that there will 
be no insuperable obstacles.” 10-Q 

“Most of the brides are very 
serious and nervous. I’m pretty 
calm myself, because I’m used to 
it..—Tom Frnnican, Kansas City, 
Kan att’y, who has served as 
“groom” in 49 proxy marriages. 
(Most of Finnican’s clients are 
servicemen now overseas who wish 
to marry girls in the U S. Kansas 
law legalizes proxy marriages. 
Brides come from all parts of the 
country.) 11-Q 

“Before the war, I never made 
a speech in my life. Now, I am be- 
ginning to like it. This may be an 
alarming symptom.”—Adm Wm F 
HALseEyY, Jr. 12-Q 

“I believe the matter was han- 
dled without thorough considera- 
tion . . . and was a mistake.” — 
Sec’y of War ROBERT PATTERSON, 
commenting on the highly-criticiz- 
ed destruction of 5 Japanese cyclo- 
trons. Explaining the error, Pat- 
TERSON said that hundreds of mes- 
sages were sent from War Dep’t 
—and he could not possibly see 
them all. 13-Q 

oe ” 

“We had as much trouble as the 
German army had getting to Mos- 
cow.” — Sec’y of State James 
Byrnes, arriving at Moscow air- 
port in a blinding snowstorm. 14-Q 

“If there is ever an atomic Pearl 
Harbor there won’t be a Coroner’s 
jury of statesmen left to talk about 
it.".—Sen Brien McManon. 15-Q 

“ ” 

“Power is essential to survival; 
it is essential to freedom; it is es- 
sential even to justice."—CHas A 
LINDBERGH. 16-Q 

“T have no comment to make on 
anything except that it is a beau- 
tiful day.”—Gen’l GrorceE C Mar- 
SHALL, Special Envoy to China. 17-Q 
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“Nations have the right to use 
the filter of censorship to protect 
their water reservoirs from harm- 
ful filth..—N Battisxy, in Soviet 








magazine, New Times. 18-Q 
“Kathleen Winsor 


(author of Forever Am- 

ber) can count her pro- 

fits not only in money 
but in the number of broken fami- 
lies her book causes.”—ELMER J 
SCHNACKENBERG, an Ill Circuit Court 
divorce judge. 


“Divorces are not made 


in rental libraries ... 
People are divorced be- 
cause they are incom- 


patible . . . Modern books are per- 
haps a minor factor in the matter. 
But ... Forever Amber may bring 
together as many people as it sep- 
arates.” — ELMER GeErTZ, Chicago 
a*t’y. 








“How to make a happy mar- 
riage is best learned thru obser- 
vation and experience."—Dr M E 
JOHN, prof of rural sociology at 
Pa State College. Dr JoHN declares 
that the best place to start fight- 
ing increasing divorce rate is with 
children in their own homes. 19-Q 


“ ” 


“This is what they looked like 
when we had them.”—Sign hung 
on drawing of a man’s shirt, placed 
in the window of a clothing store 
in Bozeman, Montana. 20-Q 


“ec ” 


“We must not repeat the folly 
committed after the last war by 
slowing down our drive in scienti- 
fic research.” — STAFFORD CRIPPS, 
pres of British board of trade, ad- 
dressing imperial college of science 
and technology. 21-Q 

“We don’t have a music. that 
comes from the people. Our con- 
cert music is abstract, beyond time 
and space. What we need is a good 
music, yet one that concerns us 
now, with no claim to immortality.” 
—Harry ParTcH, composer, who is 
writing music which follows “na- 


tural rhythm” of American speech. 
(He admits his purpose is “to ad- 
minister something of a shock to 
some segments of American cul- 
ture in order to force a revalua- 
tion of our present music.”) 22-Q 

“We can’t do it ourselves.” — 
SHucHIRO Kruara, mayor of Hiro- 
shima, who believes that the U S 
should help rebuild that city. He 
said Japan could furnish labor if 


U S would provide mat’ls, ~-food, 
clothing and medicine. 23-Q 
“This new energy is the final 


stage in the process of joining hu- 
manity.”—-LAWRENCE Bracc, prof of 
experimental physics at Cambridge, 
predicting that atomic energy will 
“bring about a world state.” (Bracc 
won Nobel prize for physics in 
1916.) 24-Q 
“ ” 

“Academic degrees are taken for 
granted on a univ campus and 
there seems no need for profes- 
sional titles to intrude on social 
relationships.” — Chancellor Ar- 
THUR H Compton, of Washington 
University. Since he took office in 
Sept, faculty members began call- 
ing each other “Mr” instead of 
“Dr” when word got around that 
the chancellor didn’t care for 
fancy titles for everyday use. 25-Q 


“Not angels! Call them  any- 
thing but that!” — Cas Sirs, 
head of American Ass’n of Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, when a 
newsman thus referred to ass’n’s 
financial sponsors. (SmirH  esti- 
mates his group receives $10,000 
yrly from “friends”.) 26-Q 


“ ” 


“T’m not drunk, and I’m _ not 
showing off. I’ve come thru the 
fighting without a_ scratch. It’s 
New Yr’s and I’m happy and I 
want to see other people happy, 
too.”—Cpl Wm GraBEL, of N Y, who 
distributed 30 1-lb notes to Lon- 
doners on New Yr’s Eve. 27-Q 


“ ” 


“It would probably be true to 
say that the greatest reservoir of 
unused high intelligence in our 
community is to be found in its 
female population.”—Dr J A Fra- 
SER Roserts. (Writing in British 


= 


Medical Jnl Dr MRoserts asserts 
average girl has potential intelli- 
gence equal to that of average 
boy, but has less opportunity’ to 
develop it.) 28-Q 





“ ” 


“If the United Nations fail to un- 
dertake to solve the displaced per- 
sons problem (in Europe) in some 
satisfactory manner, we have the 
seeds of World War III now in our 
care and under the protection of 
the British, American and French 
armies.”—Sir FREDERICK E MorcGAN, 
UNRRA chief in Germany, assert- 
ing that problem is nearing crisis. 
(Sir FREDERICK reminds concerned 
nations that UNRRA allocations 
good only thru ’46, and now is time 
to plan for ’47.) 29-Q 


“The ties between us and our 
people always have stood upon mu- 
tual trust and affection. They do 
not depend upon mere legends and 
myths.”—Emperor Hrrourro, tell- 
ing his 80 million subjects that, 
contrary to what they have been 
taught all their lives, he is not di- 
vine. 30-Q 


“ » 


“Abdomen hope, all ye who en- 
ter here.”—Sign in window of a 
Brooklyn reducing salon. 31-Q 
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1946 A D— MARGARETTA HARMON, 
She, 1-"46. 

The other day I tacked up a new 
calendar. My little daughter look- 
ed it over. 

“1-9-4-6 A-D,” she spelled out. 
“Mother, what does A D mean?” 


I explained the significance of 
Anno Domini, “in the yr of Our 
Lord.” 

“Of course, 1945 wasn’t A D, was 
it, Mother?” I asked why my child 
thought it wasn’t. 

“Because all the people got kill- 
ed in the war.” ' 

For a moment that had me 
stumped. Then, “But right 
triumphed in the end, dear. And 
right is the Lord.” 

Our youngsters have an uncanny 
way of starting us thinking along 
new lines. I wondered if 1946 real- 
ly will be a yr of Our Lord. The 
fact that most of the civilized 
world figures its dates from the 
birth of Christ won’t make it An- 
no Domini. It’s up to you and me 
as individuals to make it so... 

I hesitate to mention the home- 
ly example of how our small fami- 
ly revived the old-fashioned cus- 
tom of saying grace before meals. 
After wks of almost no meat last 
spring, I managed to serve a big 
steak for Sunday dinner. We all 
sat down around it and bowed our 
heads in a single impulse of grati- 
tude while Dad said grace... 

It won’t be a big, flashy display 
of heavenly fireworks that will 
mark °46 as a yr of Our Lord. 
Jesus never did things that way. 
It will be familiar, everyday things 
like grace before meals and regu- 
lar church attendance, thoughtful- 
ness of others and His love ex- 
pressed in a thousand little ways. 


APPRECIATION—1 

As a simple unpretentious ad- 
mirer of fine art, Elbert Hubbard 
derived much pleasure from visit- 
ing the great art galleries. One 
day he was admiring a _ certain 
priceless painting when a friend 
chidingly remarked, “Why do you 
allow yourself to become so en- 
thused over things you can never 
afford to own?” 

“I would rather be able to ap- 
preciate things I cannot have,” re- 
plied the sage, “than to have 
things I am not able to appreci- 
ate.”"—Christian Science Monitor. 


CARICATURE—2 

A cartoonist, on seeing for the 
first time in real life a statesman 
whom he had been drawing for 
years asked, “Who’s that?” — Da- 
vip Low, “Portrait of the Master 
Race in the Dock,” N Y Times 
Magazine, 12-23-"45. 


COMPENSATION—3 

A motto to express the ideal of 
maximum service and efficiency: 
“Make sure you are underpaid.”— 
V Orvat Watts, quoted in The 
Howard Way, hm, Howard Bros 
Mfg Co. 


CO-OPERATION—4 

Our own body gives testimony 
to unselfish service, given for the 
benefit of the whole. The lungs’ 
intake of air is not for the use of 
the lungs alone, but for the good of 
the entire body. The atmosphere 
of our planet does not give oxy- 
gen to any one country, but equal- 
ly to the whole world so that the 
Eskimo as well as the African na- 
tive may have the breath of life — 
FLower A NeEwnovuse, “The Holy 
Gift,” Inspiration, 1st quarter, ’46. 


EDUCATION—and Religion—5 

It is not irreverent to compare 
the ritual of education to the rit- 
ual of the mass .. . Both the pat- 
terns of education and those of 
religion are snares deliberately set 
by man in the hope that during 
the laborious performance of this 
ritual, the spirit will be induced to 
come and dwell for a moment.— 
ESTHER CLOUDMAN Dunn, The Pur- 
suit of Understanding. (Macmillan) 


Senn 


EFFORT—Incentive—6 

A successful business man had 
a little store on a quiet street. 
When the list baby came, he added 
a new line of goods. With the 2nd 
baby, he added an annex. By the 
time the 6th baby let out a 
“Whoop,” the poor (harassed?) 
father had a 6-story factory do- 
ing a nat’l business. Like homo 
sapiens generally, he _ stretched 
himself only when he had to. But 
when he did, it was with surpris- 
ing results. 

Business was forced by outside 
factors to stretch during the war. 
Now business will have to do its 
own stretching. — Frank L Mc- 
KIBBEN, JR, “S-T-R-E-T-C-H,” 
Printers’ Ink, 12-21-’45. 





FAMINE—Europe—7 

We have food in abundance. The 
former handicap of no available 
carriers no longer exists; ships are 
sailing to Europe with almost emp- 
ty holds. There seems to be a ma- 
jority will to help. But the starv- 
ing people of Europe cannot eat 
American good will or take susten- 
ance from American headlines. 
Gov’t action, not palaver, and the 
people’s sacrifice, not sympathy, 
alone can save the situation — 
Henry A PHILLIPs, “The Famine in 
Europe,” American Mercury, 12-’45. 


FIGURES—Significance—8 

Someone, it seems, is always try- 
ing to interpret world history in 
terms of digits. The following may 
hold deep significance to the nu- 
merologists. We wouldn’t know: 

The date of the end of World 
War I, eleventh day of the eleventh 
month! adds up to twenty-two; and 
those of ‘the end of World War II, 
the eighth month and fourteen- 
th day, produce the same sum... 
Moreover the sum of the numer- 
als in 1918, the year the first war 
ended, adds up to nineteen .. . And 
the sum of those in 1945, when 
World War II ended, produce the 
same total. 


GOD—and Man—9 

Because its objectives are not 
limited, because, for the lover of 
God every moment is a moment of 
crisis, spiritual training is in- 
comparably more difficult and 
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searching than military training. 
There are many good soldiers, few 
saints—ALpous Huxiry, The Per- 
ennial Philosophy. (Harper) 








They DO Say... 


From St Louis comes a re- 
port that the protracted news- 
paper strike had a marked ef- 
fect on only one line of busi- 
ness: retail florists. People, it 
seems, couldn’t follow the usual 
death notices . . . ELIZA MERRILL 
Hickok, who auditions the Quiz 
Kids and answers some of the 
questions they ask, is doing a 
book about them, soon to be 
published by Houghton Mifflin 
. . . Our scouts who have made 
an exhaustive analysis of °46 
calendars report that things 
are getting back to normal with 
pretty girls replacing patriotic 
motifs . Tom FaRRELL, who 
publishes The Woman, Every- 
body’s Digest and Internat’l Di- 
gest, is readying a gen’l interest 
digest to sell at 10¢, with more 
to come .. . Dep’t of Social Sig- 
nificance or Something Simi- 
lar: Betsy Emmons, writing in 
Pageant, reports that ARTHUR 
Murray, the dance dynamo, em- 
ploys more instructors than Har- 
vard, Yale and Columbia com- 
bined. 











HOUSING—Shortage—10 

An ap’t-seeing veteran has made 
a connection with the office of one 
of the N Y prosecutors to provide 
him daily with a list of names of 
persons sentenced to jail, togeth- 
er with their home addresses. — 
LEONARD Lyons, syndicated col. 


HUMOR—Reactions—11 

When an Englishman is told a 
joke, he laughs 3 times: Ist, to be 
polite; 2nd, when the joke is ex- 
plained; 3rd, when he catches on. 

When a German is told a joke, 
he laughs twice: 1st, to be polite; 
2nd, when the joke is explained. 
He doesn’t catch on. 


When a Frenchman is told a 
joke, he laughs once; he catches 
on immediately. 

When an American is told a 


joke, he doesn’t laugh at all; he’s 
heard it before—The Link. 


INSECURITY—12 

A husband was attempting to 
hang a picture. Although he was 
standing on a chair, he could not 
quite reach the desired spot, His 
wife, who was directing operations, 
placed a stool on the chair. Bal- 
ancing himself precariously, he 
gave the nail a few hesitating and 
uncertain taps with his hammer. 

“Why don’t you give a brave 
blow or two and settle it?” asked 
his wife. 

“How can a man give a brave 
blow,” replied the husband, “when 
he is standing on a foundation like 
this?”’—Open Windows. 


LANGUAGE—Concise—13 

Someone had wired a Govern- 
ment bureau asking whether hy- 
drochloric acid could be used to 
clean a given type of boiler. tube. 
The answer was: “Uncertainties of 
reactive processes make use of hy- 
drochloric acid undesirable where 
alkalinity is involved.” The inquir- 
er wrote back, thanking the bureau 
for the advice, saying that he 
guessed he would use hydrochloric 
acid. The bureau wired him: “Re- 
grettable decision involves uncer- 
tainties. Hydrochloric will produce 
submuriate invalidating reactions.” 
Again the man wrote thanking 
them for their advice, saying that 
he was glad to know that hydro- 
chloric ‘acid was all right. This 
time the bureau wired in plain 
English: “Hydrochloric acid,” said 
the telegram, “will eat hell out 
of your tubes.”—Camp Livingstone 
Communique. 


OPPORTUNITY—thru Disaster —14 

The failure of a flower crop ir 
far-off Africa proved, indirectly, 
one of the greatest boons in the 
late war. It deprived us, at what 
seemed the worst possible mo- 
ment, of vast quantities of pyre- 
thum rum, a product from which 
one of the few effective anti-ma- 
larials was made. But this disas- 
ter spurred the research which ul- 
timately provided what is by far 
the most effective weapon against 
malaria carriers yet known—the 
chemical compound familiarly 
known at DDT. — ALEXANDER R 
GrirFin, Out of Carnage. (Howell, 
Soskin) 














CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





A new name has been coined by 
ret’g veterans for the golden eagle 


which dominates the design of 
their honorable discharge emblem. 
For reasons obvious to anyone who 
examines the emblem closely, this 
bird has heretofore been known as 
“the ruptured duck.” It is now pop- 
ularly known as “the homing pig- 
eon” for reasons equally obvious. 

We have previously mentioned 
the dismay of high brass due to 
the fact that such a small percen- 
tage of vets wear. the decoration 
consistently. There is now develop- 
ing a situation that causes even 
graver concern: The emblem is be- 
ing worn by great numbers of per- 
sons who have no right to it. All 
over the country youth apprehend- 
ed for minor delinquencies have 
been found displaying unauthoriz- 
ed decorations. This is a serious 
offense, carrying severe penalties 
but this fact has not been proper- 
ly impressed upon the public. 

Many emblems are lost by vet- 
erans; a number are stolen. But 
simplest source of supply has been 
the various haberdashers who 
give the emblems upon request 
In theory, these establishments 
make the presentations only upon 
examining the veteran’s discharge 
papers. In practice, however, many 
clerks are careless or indifferent. 
Newspapermen in_ several cities, 
after personal investigation, report 
no trouble at all in securing em- 
blems. Even those stores that make 
an effort to handle the distribu- 
tion legitimately are often hood- 
winked by individuals who pre- 
sent the credentials of relatives or 
friends. Unless situation is correct- 
ed, an honorable emblem will lose 
much of its significance. 
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CALCULATING MACHINES: Op- 
erator presses buttons on newly- 


developed ry  ticket-selling ma- 
chine, and out comes ticket im- 
printed with destination and ori- 
gin points, fare, gov’t tax, other 
data. Like cash register, machine 
also accounts for money, records 
who made sale. (Printers’ Ink) 


DISTRIBUTION—Music: A “Rec- 
ord- Album-of-The - Month” Club, 
said to have backing of lead- 
ing disc producers, is now in opera- 
tion, Mbr agrees to purchase at 
least 4 albums a yr; may choose 
anything from symphony to jazz 
(Hollywood Reporter) 


“ ” 


FOOD — Preservation: Expose 
wrapped bread for 5 seconds to 
high-frequency electronic heat and 
there is no mold even after 3 wks 
in kitchen under ordinary condi- 
tions of temperature and humid- 
ity. Taste and nutritive value are 
unaffected. Chemicals are doomed 
to disappear, since they merely re- 
tard growth of mold in bread and 
other baked products. No longer 
should 140 million lbs of bread be 
spoiled by mold annually. (N Y 
Times) 


“ ” 


PROCESS: ‘Treated paper — 
with some parchment-like and 
some leather-like qualities—is re- 
sult of new process developed by 
a Czech engineer. Impenetrable to 
water, grease, gasoline and alco- 
hol, it is soft, pliable, looks much 
like standard printing and docu- 
ment papers. Economically practi- 
cal, process costs only a dollar a 
ton for materials. Envisaged for 
future are auto maps which could 
be scanned in the rain, posters for 
outdoor displays, pup tents of pa- 


per that would last a wk, even 
capes, raincoats. (York Trade 
Compositor ) 





PERSPECTIVE—15 

W Rowland Allen; a dep’t store 
personnel mgr, says that yrs ago, 
when he was on a hunting trip in 
Maine, he became separated from 
his guide. He wandered about for 
several hrs and became thorough- 
ly panic-stricken. He saw in ima- 
gination a posse finding his body 
wks later. Then he recalled his 
guide’s earlier counsel: 

“If you’re lost, climb the tallest 
tree and look around. From up 
there, you may see something that 
will help you.” 

Allen climbed a tree; found to 
his chagrin that the impenetrable 
forest extended for only a quar- 
ter of a mi. His camp and his guide 
were less than a mi away.—The 
Monitor, hm, Motor Parts Co. 


POPULATION—16 

U S is a nation of small towns. 
Last mo, Bureau of Census report- 
ed that 60% of the nation’s 140 
million citizens now live in towns 
of 30000 population or under. — 
Adv & Selling. 


POSITIVE—Negative—17 

Some men lave thousands of 
reasons why they can’t do some- 
thing, when all they need is one 
reason why they can—Dr Wr.Is 
R Wuirney, Gen’l Electric Research 
Lab’y. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—18 

You haven’t forgotten the tragic 
toll of American lives exacted at 
Anzio or on the Normandy beaches 
—or the price we paid for Tarawa 
and Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

You know that about 1,100,000 
American fighting men were cas- 
ualties—killed, wounded, missing— 
in World War II. 

You probably don’t know that 
traffic casualties in the U S from 
the Pearl Harbor attack to V-J 
Day were approx 3 times our losses 
in war. Not as many civilian 
deaths, of course, but far more 
injured——Myron M Srearns, “The 
Rising Toll of Death in Traffic,” 
Redbook, 12-’45. 


SPEECH—Speaking—19 

In Japan speeches at public din- 
ners are made before dinner. Who 
said that we know everything? — 
Banking. 
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TIME—Value of—20 

One morning, Andrew Carnegie 
interviewed 2 boys for a position. 
He placed a package in front of 
each, and told them to start un- 
wrapping. One boy carefully un- 
tied the ‘string and placed it in 
a drawer. The other reached for a 
pair of scissors, snipped the twine 
and. tossed it into the wastebasket. 
Carnegie then asked the boys to 
wait outside. 

“Shall I hire the boy who saved 
the string?” asked his sec’y. 

“No, I want the other boy,” said 
the steel magnate. “The days of 
string-saving are over. We’re time 
savers now.”—Read. 








Fur Your 
Information ... 

Mink—When a woman turns 
around to look at another 
woman—that’s mink. 

SaBLE—When a woman in mink 
turns around to look at an- 
other woman. 

CHINCHILLA — When a woman 
in sable turns around to look 
at another woman’s husband. 
—From an adv of R H Macy 

& Co, N Y dep’t store. 21 











VALUES—Distorted—22 
Oftentimes, in our lives we are 
like the Cossack soldier of whom 
the story is told that, having found 
among his plunder a finely em- 
broidered casket full of pearls and 
precious stones, he emptied out the 
jewels and eagerly pocketed the 
casket.—Religious Telescope. 


VISION—Lack—23 

We are today like men fighting 
over crusts, when around the cor- 
ner is a banquet for everyone. We 
are like men born blind but sud- 
denly given full vision who go on 
stumbling about as if they were 
still without eyesight. We are like 
deaf mutes, miraculously cured, 
who continue to use ear-trumpets 
and sign-language when they can 
hear and talk. We need no longer 
go on living in a half-sick world, 
but we still have the habits of in- 
dividualism. — JEROME FRANK, “The 
New Sin,” Sat Review of Litera- 
ture, 12-22-45. 
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A Look Toward the Era of Atomic Energy 


Davip Dietz, Science Editor of Scripps-HowaRD NEWSPAPERS, has been 
writing and talking about the atom and the significance of atom-smashing 
experiments for a quarter of a century. It is logical, therefore, that he 
should be among the Ist to interpret the new era upon which we are en- 
tering. His new book, ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE COMING Era (Dodd, Mead, $2), 
is scientifically sound, yet written within tha comprehension of a layman. 
This excerpt provides a brief glimpse of things to come. 


The arrival of the Era of Atomic 
Energy depends upon 2 things: 
How soon the world can produce 
Uranium 235 or plutonium at a 
cost that is not prohibitive in 
peacetime; and how soon the 
scientists can solve their original 
quest, and get energy out of the 
atoms of any chemical element, 
not merely this scarce and hard- 
to-concentrate Uranium 235, or the 
hard-to-manufacture plutonium. 

Back in ’40 I was saying that we 
might expect the Era of Atomic 
Energy to arrive some time in the 
next half century. I am _ inclined 
now to cut that estimate to 10 to 
25 yrs. At the moment I am suffi- 
ciently optimistic to say that it 
may be closer to 10 than 25. 

It is important to understand 
that all the researches done before 
Pearl Harbor were made _ public 
and that we must expect scien- 
tists in all parts of the world to 
begin research on the same subject. 
What the U S, Great Britain and 
Canada do not have is a perpetual 
monopoly on the present know- 
ledge of atomic energy. It is mere- 
ly a head start. Others will catch 
up in time. That is why we cannot 
afford to stand still. 

To see why the situation is go- 
ing to be different in the Era of 
Atomic Energy, let me _ repeat 2 
figures. One lb of Uranium 235 will 
furnish as much energy as 10 mil- 
lion lbs of gasoline. It will furnish 
as much heat as 20 million lbs of 
coal. Consequently, there is no 
reason why every airport should 
not be carpeted with concrete in 
which a network of steampipes are 
buried. With Uranium 235 as fuel 
it will be possible to generate any 
am’t of steam to melt the heaviest 
snow or ice, and to send enough 
heat above the airport to dispel 
the thickest fog. Similarly, it will 
be possible for cities to lay net- 
works of steampipes in the streets, 
so that winter snows can be melt- 





“The earth’s greatest mines 
are liquid. They are the oceans. 
No nation will need worry about 
its gold supply or its mineral 
resources, once scientists learn 
how to mine the oceans.” 














ed as they fall. A traffic jam due 
to icy streets will be unknown in 
the Era of Atomic Energy. 

Controlling weather around a 
baseball diamond or football sta- 
dium should not prove any more 
difficult. Steampipes, of course 
are the answer to the temperature. 
Driving rain away is a more dif- 
ficult problem, but with the order 
of energy at the disposal of en- 
gineers, the problem appears to be 
merely one of detail. I am _ not 
suggesting it would be possible to 
drive a rainstorm away from a 
city; only that it could be deflect- 
ed from a comparatively small 
area, such as a stadium. 

Sunshine will be available in any 
given area such as park or bath- 
ing beach, with artificial suns 
mounted on tall steel towers. A 
globe mounted on the platform of 
the tower would contain some 
Uranium 235 at the center of a 
suitable mechanism. Similar arti- 


ficial suns would make indoor 
farms possible ... 
Universal and perpetual peace 


will reign in the Era of Atomic En- 
ergy, for 3 reasons: First, with en- 
ergy as abundant as the air we 
breathe, there will be no reason to 
fight for oil or coal. Second, by 
using atomic energy to mine the 
ocean for vast mineral content, 
every nation will be able to obtain 
easily all the raw materials need- 
ed. Third, with even more power- 
ful atomic bombs than those drop- 
ped on Japan, war will become so 
destructive that no nation will dare 
bégin one since it will mean the 
mutual destruction of every nation 
and the end of civilization. 














GEMS FROM 


Three Times And Out! 
THEODORE: DREISER 


As @ young newspaper man in 
St Louis in the early 90’s, DREISER, 
who died last wk aged 74, included 
amongst his chores the writing of 
dramatic criticisms. It was not un- 
common in those days for a har- 
ried reporter to write the review 
of a play in advance. Many a vet- 
eran was thus caught out on a 
limb, but DREISER was perhaps the 
only critic who ever had 3 such 
experiences-in a single evening. 
He tells about it in A Book About 
Myself (Boni, ’22). 

The great McCullagh was nat 
interested in the stage; the proof 
was that he entrusted that dep’t 
to me. Morever, he permitted Mr 
Mitchell to give me afternoon and 
night assignments when I had 
theatrical performances to report 

It happened that one Sunday 
night 3 shows were scheduled to 
arrive in the city. It was impossible 
for me to attend all in one even- 
ing. I decided to write the notices 
beforehand, commenting more ful- 
ly on the plays in mid-wk notes. 

That evening, I was given an as- 
signment to cover a street-car hold-. 
up in the suburbs; it was 11 o’clock 
when I ret’d to town. The next 
morning the Republic carried a 
front-page story that owing to 
various wash-outs none of the 3 
shows had arrived the night be- 
fore. In my own paper was a full 
acc’t of the performances and the 
agreeable reception accorded them. 
In connection with one I had writ- 
ten: “A large and_ enthusiastic 
audience rec’d Mr Sol Smith Rus- 
sell.” In another, I reported that 
the gallery was “top-heavy.” 

Without delay, I proceeded to 
the office and removed my few be- 
longings. Thus ended my associa- 
tion with the Globe-Democrat. 




















“T want an E string for my vio- 
lin,” said the GI in a London mu- 
sic store. 

The girl brought out all the vio- 
lin strings in the shop. 

“Pick it hout yourself,” said she. 
“I carn’t tell the blinkin’ ’e’s from 
the she’s."—The Crucible. 

American soldiers in India have 
not impressed the natives as being 
the sharpest traders in the world. 

Recently an. AAF mechanic was 
buying a bauble from a jewel wal- 
lah. He had been assured that his 
rupees were being spent for a rare 
gem, worth 100 times the purchase 
price. 

The mechanic was reaching for 
his billfold when the salesman, who 
obviously couldn’t read English, 
made the mistake of proudly ex- 
hibiting this chit (letter of recom- 
mendation) from a customer: 

“To Whom It May Concern: Be- 
ware! This thief took me for over 
half-a-month’s pay. He sold me a 
sapphire and I sent it to my girl. 
She sent it back and said: ‘I drink 
cokes out of better glass than 
this.’”—Air Force. 


OF THE WEEK 


WALLFLOWER: a girl who wears a 
sweater to keep warm. 

Bonps OF Matrimony: worthless 
unless the interest is kept up. — 
North Carolina Churchman. 

For ages the 2 sexes have been 
racing for supremacy. Now they 
have settled down to neck and neck. 
—Pardeeville - Wyocena (Wis) 
Times. 

e ” 

The best way to keep a New 
Year’s resolution is to have a copy 
locked up in a drawer. — This 
Month. 
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GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Lewis E Lawes 


While I was warden at Sing 
Sing, a Harvard alumnus nam- 
ed Cunard brought some foot- 
ball players to compete against 
the prison team. 

While changing into his foot- 
ball uniform Cunard complain- 
ed that the locker provided 
him had no key. I told him 
not to worry; his possessions 
would be safe. 

“But I have $100 in cash, a 
watch and a gold ring,” he 
protested. 

I still insisted that all would 
be safe. 

As soon as the game was 
over, Cunard rushed back to 
the dressing-room. Sure 
enough, everything was just 
as he had left it. 

“Warden,” he said, turning 
to me, “I couldn’t get away 
with this at Harvard!” 








John Barrymore was deeply in- 
terested in the progress of a tense 
football game, when a conceited 
bore took the seat next to him. 
“You know, John,” he _ bragged, 
“when I was in college I helped 
Harvard beat Yale 3 times in suc- 
cession.” Barrymore grimaced. 
“That so?” he snapped. “Which 
team were you playing on?” —Li- 
berty. 

Two college presidents were dis- 
cussing what they’d like to do when 
they retired. “I’d like to be super- 
intendent of an orphans’ home — 
no letters from parents,” said one. 
The other suggested: “Why not be 
a penitentiary warden? The dog- 
gone alumni don’t insist on com- 
ing back.”—Louisville Courier-Jnl. 


My little four-year-old girl can 
ask more questions than Dr I Q. 
Not only that but her questions 
are the chain type—that is, one 
question always leads to another. 
Her favorite method of carrying on 
the stream of questions is to say: 
“Suppose . . . suppose this, or sup- 
pose that.” 

One day, with many other things 
that at the moment seemed to be 
far more important, I answered: 
“Stop supposing.” 

She looked at me for a minute 
and a bright twinkle came into her 
eyes. “Daddy,” she asked, “can I 
if?”—Magazine Digest. 
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